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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 


Lately there came to my notice a study of 
“The Book of Job,” written by Froude, the 
historian. This portion of the Old Testament 
had always possessed great attractions for me, 
even from my very childhood. Its pictures 
of life in those remote ages so graphically 
portrayed, fed my imagination as no other 
story could, and as mature thought took the 
place of childish wonder and admiration, I 
saw evidences of the soul struggles after a 
knowledge of God, beyond what could be 
gained through tradition or dogma; struggles 
that well compare with the same that stir to 

, the core the minds of the thinkers of to-day. 

\ Yet it is to Froude that I feel indebted for a 
clearer insight into the character of the man, 
whose name is the synonym of patience, and 
a better understanding of the radical utter- 
ances, forced from his lips, by the uncompro- 
mising bigotry of his three friends. 

The trained logic of this master of lan- 
guage gives us a symmetrical outline of the 
wonderful poem, grouping its details, arranging 
its pictures, and explaining its metaphors, so 
that the characters and incidents stand out 
with the vividness of real life. The same may 
be said of his methods in dealing with the 
theology of the book. Take for instance the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments, as a 

4 Stimulus for right doing, so persistently in- 
























sisted upon by the three comforters. After 
stating that the book “ marks the progress of 
mankind in its first recorded struggle of a new 
experience with an established belief,’—our 
historian continues, “ In days like these, when 
we hear so much of progress, it is worth while 
to ask ourselves what advances we have made 
further in the same direction? and once more, 
at the risk of some repetition, let us look at the 
position in which the book leaves us. It had 
been assumed that man, if he lived a just and 
upright life had a right to expect to be happy. 
Happiness, his being’s end and aim, was his 
legitimate and covenanted reward. If God 
therefore was just, such a man would be 
happy; and inasmuch as God was just, the 
man who was not happy had not deserved to 
be. There is no flaw in this argument, and if 
it is unsound, the fallacy can only lie in the 
supposed right to happiness. It is idle to talk 
of inward consolations. Job felt them, but 
they were not everything. They did not re- 
lieve the anguish of his wounds; they did not 
make the loss of his children, or his friends’ 
unkindness any the less painful to him. 

“ The poet, indeed, restores him in the book, 
but in life it need not have been so. He might 
have died upon his ash-heap, as thousands of 
good men have died, and will die again, in 
misery. Happiness, therefore. is not what we . 
are to look for. Our place is to be true to the 
best which we know, to seek that and do that ; 


























































770 FRIENDS’ 
and if by ‘ virtue is its own reward’ be meant 
that the good man cares only to continue 
good, desiring nothing more, then it is a true 
and noble saying. But if virtue be valued 
because it is politic, because in pursuit of it 
will be found most enjoyment and fewest suf- 
ferings, then it is not noble any more, and is 
turning the truth of God into a lie. Let us 
do right, and whether happiness come or un- 
happiness it is no very weighty matter. If it 
come, life will be sweet; if itdo not come, life 
will be bitter—bitter, not sweet, and yet to be 
borne. On such a theory alone is the govern- 
ment of this world intelligibly just. The well- 
being of our souls depends only on what we 
are; and nobleness of character is nothing 
else but steady love of good and steady scorn 
of evil. The government of the world is a 
problem, while the desire of selfish enjoy- 
ment survives ; and when justice is not done 
according to such a standard self-loving men 
will still ask why? and find no answer. Only 
to those who have the heart to say, ‘We can 
do without that, it is not what we ask or 
desire,’ is there no secret. Man will have 
what he deserves, and will find what is really 
- best for him, exactly as he honestly seeks for 
it. Happiness may fly away, pleasure pall or 
cease to be obtainable, wealth decay, friends 
fail or prove unkind, and fame turn to infamy ; 
but the power to serve God never fails, and 
the love of Him is never rejected.” 

These are, indeed, as “ hard sayings” to the 
selfish heart of to-day, as were those of the 
Master, from which so many turned away 
and “ walked no more with him.” “Surely,” 
says Froude, “there is a love which exults in 
the power of self-abandonment, and can glory 
in the privilege of suffering for what is good,” 
and it is this love alone which endureth to the 
end—love that, lying prostrate before Him 
who is all love, can in complete self-surrender, 
ery out with the afflicted patriarch, “ Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

As we follow the trained thinker, who, like 
the anatomist with his scalpel, dissects to the 
minutest point every nerve and fibre of his 
subject, let us not be too ready to set aside 
that which is new or contrary to oyr precon- 
ceived ideas, because it is not as we would 
have it, for through the researches of the 
scholar we obtain a key-note to experiences 
recorded in the Scriptures, which, seen in the 
light of the customs and usages and methods 
of thought that prevailed when the records 
were made, are but parts of the one great 
book of knowledge, whose lessons are for all 
men in all times, and under all circumstances 
and conditions. Groping their way along the 
twilight of experience, there are evidences 
that some saw farther than others, just as it 
has been in all the after history of the race. 
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The man who can best interpret for us the 
meaning of a great life is the one whose words 
should have most weight. We do not always 
want the conclusions which some of the ripest 
scholars of our times arrive at, but the facts 
as they are made plainer by the study and 
research that only scholars and scholarly 
people can have the leisure and the ability to 
give are very necessary to a proper under- 
standing of ancient writings. 

Let no one misunderstand this point. We 
need light, and from whatever source it comes 
let us be willing to receive it. The light 
makes manifest, and enables us to gain clearer 

erceptions of that to which it bears witness. 

e err when we suppose that we are bound to 
accept the logic of the writer in the summing 
up of the evidence in the case. We should, 
and we generally do, let it have weight with 
us just so far as his opinions or convictions 
concerning the Divine government conforms 
to the standard of our own judgment relating 
thereto. But we cannot afford to turn away 
from any word of wisdom or clear interpre- 
tation of Scripture narrative, because we are 
not in accord with the creed of the writer. As 
well might we reject the truths of science, of 
philosophy, of mechanics, of general history, 
or of any subject to which the research of 
mankind has been directed, since the opinions 
on other matters of many who have opened 
the treasure-houses of knowledge in all these 
directions are totally at variance with our 
own and their lives, far below the standard 
which we hold to be right. 

As in nature the good and beautiful and 
the enduring are often taken from, or have 
their source in, that which is esteemed to hu- 
man sight worthless or possibly unclean, let 
us learn the same lesson taught the apostle of 
old by vision, that we are to call nothing 
common or unclean, that may be to us the 
medium through which truth is manifested to 
our saneneaiiion, And after we have gained 
all the knowledge that satisfies the mind, 
there is left to every soul learned, or unlearned, 
this great truth, standing out clear and firm 
as the enduring rock, to do the right, not for 
any personal gain here or hereafter, but be- 
cause it is the only course that will give last- 
ing peace to the soul, that peace of God 
which passeth the understanding of those who 
have not learned, through sacrifice, the full 
meaning of those words of the beloved dis- 
ciple, “ God is love.” L. J. R. 

First mo., 9th. 

“THe greatest benefactor to society is not 
he who serves it by single acts, but whose 
general character is the manifestation of a 
higher life and spirit than pervades the 
mass.” — Channing. 
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From “ The Friend.” 


WILLIAM PENN AND THE INDIANS. 





In the course of one of the public discourses 
lately delivered in this city, respecting the 
character of William Penn, some remarks are 
reported to have been made implying that, in 
the settlement of the Province, William Penn 
introduced to, or encouraged among the na- 
tives, the use of intoxicating liquors. How 
correctly the remarks may have been report- 
ed we do not know; butas these derogatory 
statements have to a certain extent been cir- 
culated by the publication of them in some of 
the public journals of the day, it seems proper 
that some notice should be taken of them, and 
the facts of the case stated, that the reputa- 
tion of the Founder of this Commonwealth 
should not be allowed to lie under so untrue 
and injurious a charge. 

Among the most early documents relating 
to the Indians of Pennsylvania which have 
been published is a petition addressed to 
Governor Markham requesting him to re- 
move a prohibition on the sale of rum to 
them, for reasons which they mention. This 
document is dated 8th of October, 1681, 
about a year before William Penn landed in 
this couatry, and shows first, that the Indians 
were already accustomed to the use of rum, 
and secondly, that laws were then in force to 
restrict its sale. It is as follows (as published 
in “Hazard’s Annals,” p. 531): “ Whereas 
the selling of strong liquors was prohibited in 
Pennsylvania, and not at New Castle, we 
find it a greater ill-convenience than before, 
our Indians going down to New Castle, and 
there buying rum, and making them more 
debauched than before (in spite of the pro- 
hibition). Therefore, we whose names are 
hereunder written, do desire that the pro- 
hibition may be taken off and rum and strong 
liquors may be sold (in the foresaid Prov- 
ince) as formerly, until it be prohibited in 
New Castle, ym in that Government of Del- 
aware :—Nanne Seka, Keka Kappan, Jong 
Goras, Espon Ape.” 

William Penn in several of his letters al- 
ludes to the love of the Indians for strong 
drink and its evil effects upon them, and also 
to his intentions of discouraging its sale and 
. use among them. In a letter to Henry Savill, 
dated Fifth mo. 30th, 1683, he says of the 
natives, “Some of them (are) admirably 
sober, though the Dutch and Swedes and 
English have by brandy and rum almost de- 
bauched them all, and when drunk the most 
wretched of spectacles, often burning and 
sometimes murdering one another, at which 
times the Christians are not without danger 
as well as fear.”—Penna. Arch., Vol. i. p. 69. 

The following is a copy of an enactment 





designed to protect the Indians, passed soon 
after his arrival in 1682. 

“Whereas, divers persons, as English, 
Dutch, Swedes, ete., have been wont to sell to 
the Indians rum and brandy, and such like 
distilled spirits, though they know the said 
Indians are not able to govern themselves in 
the use thereof, but do commonly drink of it 
to such excess as makes them destroy one 
another, and grievously annoy and disquiet 
the people of the Province, and per-adventure 
those of neighboring governments, whereby 
they may make the poor natives worse, and 
not better for toming among them, which is 
an heinous offence to God, and a reproach to 
the blessed name of Christ and his holy reli- 


gion ; it is, therefore, enacted, that no person 


within this Province do henceforth presume 
to sell or exchange any rum or brandy, or 


any other liquors, at any time, to any Indian 
within this, Province; and if any 
offend therein, the person so convicted shall 
for every such offence, pay five pounds.”* 


one shall 


On considering the evidence which may 


exist and which may appear to furnish the 


basis for a charge against William Penn, so 


adverse to his well-known character and acts, 
it has occurred to me that it may be found in 
the following extract from the first deed of 


the Indians for the sale of land executed “ the 
15th day of July, 1682.” Among the goods, 
merchandise, utensils and other articles men- 
tioned as the consideration for the land con- 
veyed in this deed, are “two anchers of rum, 
two anchers of cider,and two anchers of beer.” 
Penna. Arch., Vol. i, p. 47. These liquors, if 
they had been furnished to the Indians with 
the knowledge or by direction of William 
Penn, would have furnished a ground for this 
charge; but it must be observed that this 
purchase was made by William Markham, 
the Deputy Governor, who was acting no 
doubt, under the general instructions which 
had been issued by the Governor, but who 
had also enjoined his commissioner to treat 





*This law was afterwards modified (Third 
mo. 10th, 1684) so as to prevent the sale of 
strong liquors to the Indians, provided “ an 
agreement can be made for the punishment of 
such of the Indians as shall abuse themselves 
with those drinks unto drunkenness, and 
shall submit to have the laws of this Govern- 
ment executed upon them equally with other 
inhabitants.’’ At a meeting of the Council 
held Seventh mo. 17th, 1685, however, a proc- 
lamation was ordered to be published forth- 
with ‘‘ to reinforce the law made at Upland 
(above quoted) prohibiting the sale of rum, 
brandy and other strong liquors to the 
Indians, under the penalty therein expressed. 
and that all magistrates take notice thereof, 
and put the same in execution.””—Colonial 
Records, Vol. i, p. 104. 


+ An ancher is about 10 gallons, 
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them with all possible justice, candor, and 
humanity. Is it not most probable in viewing 
the circumstances of the case, that Markham, 
knowing the fondness of the Indians for in- 
toxicating liquors, had of his own motion in- 
cluded the above-mentioned items in the list 
of articles to be supplied to the Indians in re- 
turn for their grant of land? 

Certain it is that in the purchases of land 
which took place while William Penn was in 
this country, viz., from Tenth mo., 1682 to 
Eighth mo., 1684, of which ten are recorded 
in the volume of Pennsylvania Archives above 
referred to, no mention is made of intoxicat- 
ing liquors as part of the consideration paid, 
excepting in one instance “four bottles of 
cider.” It is also worthy of notice that in a 
deed executed by the tndiesn, Eighth mo. 
2d, 1685, the next year after William 
Penn’s departure from the colony, one barrel 
of beer is recorded among other ‘articles as 
having been given to the Indians in pay- 
ment. 

So far as an argument can be drawn from 
these records it appears that during the time 
that the personal presence and influence of 
William Penn were felt in administering the 
affairs of his government, spirituous liquors 
were not furnished to the Indians: an ex- 
ample and precedent which are the more re- 
markeable, when it is considered that by the 
eet customs of society in England, the 

rinking of malt liquors was almost uni- 
versal. 

The following testimony from the Indians 
in reference to the care of William Penn and 
the first settlers to discourage the use of 
strong liquors among them, has been pre- 
served by Thomas Budd, who, in an account 
published in 1685, gives the following rela- 
tion of what took place at a meeting at which 
eight kings and many other Indians were 
present. He says: “The Indian kings sat on 
a form, and we sat on another over against 
them. One of the kings, by consent and ap- 
pointment of the rest, rose and spoke as fol- 
lows : 

“The strong liquor was first sold to us by 
the Dutch, and they were blind, they had 
no eyes; they did not see that it was for our 
hurt. The next people that came among us 
were the Swedes, who continued the sale of 
those strong liquors to us; they were also 
blind ; they had no eyes; they did not see it 
to be hurtful to us to drink it. But if people 
will sell it to us, we are so in love with it 
that we cannot forbear it: when we drink it 
it makes us mad, we do not know what we 
do; wethen abuse one another; we throw 
each other into the fire. Seven scores of our 
people have been killed by reason of drink- 
ing it since the time it was first sold to us. 


Those ay that sell it are blind ; they have 
no eyes. But now there is a people come to 
live amongst us that have eyes; they see it to: 
be for our hurt; and we know it to be 
for our hurt; they are willing to wr 
themselves the profit of it for our good. 
These ggg have eyes; we are glad such 
a people are come among us; we must put 
it down by mutual consent; the cask must 
be sealed up, it must be made fast, it must. 
not leak by day nor by night, in the light 
nor in the dark. And we give you these 
four belts of wampum, which we would have 
you lay up safe, and keep by you to be 
witnesses of this agreement that we make 
with you, and we should have you tell your 
children that these four belts of wampum 
are given to you to be witnesses between us 
and you of this agreement.” 

The subject of selling rum to the Indians 
early claimed the attention of Friends in 
their collective capacity, as the following ex- 
tracts from minutes made in 1685 and 1687 
respectively, clearly show, viz. : 

At a Yearly Meeting held in Philadel- 
phia, beginning the 15th of Seventh month, 
1685— 

“This meeting doth unanimously agree 
and give as their judgment, that it is not 
consistent with the honor of Truth, for any 
that makes profession thereof to sell rum or 
other strong liquors to the Indians, because: 
they use them not to moderation, but to ex- 
cess and drunkenness.” 

Ata Yearly Meeting in 1687, a minute 
was adopted, declaring that selling strong 
drink to the Indians, “considering the use 
they made of it, is a thing contrary to the 
mind of the Lord, and a great grief and 
burthen to his people, and a great reflection 
and dishonor to the Truth, so far as any pro- 
fessing it are concerned ; and for the more 
effectual preventing this evil practice as 
aforesaid, we advise that this our testimony 
may be enteredin every Monthly Meeting book, 
and every Friend belonging to the said meet- 
ing to subscribe the same.”* 

* reference to the action of the Yearly 
Meeting in 1685, Robert Proud says in his 
“ History of Pennsylvania:” “In this year, 
1685, the Quakers in their Yearly Meeting, 


at Burlington, in West Jersey, took additional ° 


measures to prevent all persons in their Soci- 
ety from selling strong liquors to the Indians. 
About the same time, by particular appoint- 
ment, they also had a religious meeting with 
them, as they frequently had before, to inform 
*This minute and a minute of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Penna., held Fifth mo. 2d, 
1688, subscribed by members “ having unity 
with the above said testimony,’ is published 
in “* The Friend,’ vol. xvi, p. 316. 
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and instruct them in the principles of Christi- 
anity, and the practice of a true Christian 
ife. 

The Indians generally heard patiently 
what was said to them on this subject, and 
seemed affected with it for a time, but for the 
most part, it appeared to make no yery dur- 
able impression on their minds, for the proper 
regulation of their passions and appetites, 
which, at last, too generally seemed to pre- 
vail over convictions of this nature, and their 
better knowledge. 

Divers preachers of this religious Society 
from abroad, often had meetings and serious 
‘discourse with them for this purpose, as well 
as those who had settled in the country, par- 
ticularly Samuel Jennings, Thomas Olive, 
William Penn and others, from time to 
time, labored to inculcate into them a just 
sense of the benefit of a Christian life and 
conduct.” G. J. 8. 





ANTONY PURVER. 

As Purver’s translation of the Bible has 
become very scarce, and some of our readers 
may not have heard of him, the following 
account will be interesting as showing how 
much may be accomplished by the industry 
of one man. 


Antony Purver, one of the religious society 
called Quakers, was born at Up-Hursborn, 
Hants, about the year 1702. When he was 
about ten years of age he was put toschool to 
learn to read and write, and to be instructed 
in the rudiments of arithmetic. 

During the time allotted for these acquisi- 
tions, he gave proof of extraordinary genius ; 
and being prevented for about six weeks, by 
illness, from attending the school, he still 
applied himself to his learning, and on his 
return to the school had got so far in arith- 
metic, as to be able to explain the square and 


cube roots to his master, who himself was 


ignorant of them. 

His memory at this time appears to have 
‘been uncommonly vigorous, for he is said not 
only to have asserted that he could commit 
to memory in twelve hours, as many of the 
longest chapters in the Bible, but to have 
attempted it with success. Another account, 
which the writer of this article has before 
him, says, quoting it from Purver’s own 
mouth, that he so delighted in reading the 
Scriptures as to commit six chapters to mem- 


ory in one hour. 


He was apprenticed to a shoemaker, who, 
like the master of George Fox, mentioned in 
this work, employed his apprentice in keeping 


sheep. This gave our young student leisure 


for reading; and he occupied it in the indis- 


his hands; but the Scriptures had the pre- 
ference in his mind. Among other books 
which came in his way, was one written by 
Samuel Fisher, a Quaker, entitled, “ Rusticus 
ad Academicos,” in which some inaccuracies 
in the translation of the Bible being pointed 
out, Purver determined to examine for him- 
self, and with the assistance of a Jew, soon 
acquired a knowledge of the Hebrew language. 

About the 20th year of his age he kept a 
school in his native country; but afterwards, 
for the sake of more easily acquiring the 
means of prosecuting his studies, he came to 
London, where he probably resided when he 
ers in 1727 a book called “ The Youth’s 

elight.” 

The same year he returned to his native 
place, and a second time opened a school 
there; but previous to this, in London, he 
had embraced the principles, and adopted the 
profession of the Quakers. 

He is said to have been convinced of the 
truth of their tenets at a meeting held at the 
Buil and Mouth, in Aldersgate street ; whether 
by means of the preaching of any of their 
ministers, we are not informed; but on the 
day month ensuing, he himself appeared as a 
minister among them at the same Meeting 
House. 

On his second settling at Hursborn, he 
began to translate the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, and applied himself also to the stud 
of medicine and botany ; but, believing it his 
duty to travel in his ministerial function, he 
again quitted his school and his native place ; 
not, however, probably, until after he had 
resided there some years, for his course was 
to London, Essex, and through several coun- 
ties to Bristol, near which city, at Hambrook, 
he was in the latter part of 1738. At this 
place he took up his abode at the house of 
one Josiah Butcher, a malster, whose son he 
instructed in the classics, and there he trans- 
lated some of the minor prophets, having 
before completed the book of Esther and 
Solomon’s Song. Here he became acquainted 
with Rachel Cotterel, who with a sister, kept 
a boarding school for girls at Frenchay. He 
made his addresses to Rachel, which were 
accepted, and they took each other in mar- 
riage in the Meeting House of the people 
called Quakers, at Frenchay, the 17th day 
of the month called August, 1738. 

During his residence in Gloucestershire, 
(which was not at Frenchay all the time), he 
attempted to publish his translation of the 
Old Testament in numbers, at Bristol, but 
he did not meet with sufficient encourage- 
ment, and only two or three numbers were 


published. 


In 1758 he removed to Andover, in Hamp- 


4 ¢riminate perusal of such books as came into | shire, and here (in 1764) he completed his 
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translation of all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, a work which has not often been ac 
complished before by the labor of a single 
individual. 

It consists of two volumes folio, published 
in 1764, at the price of four guineas. 

It appears that this work was originally 
intended to be printed in occasional numbers ; 
for, in 1764, the late ‘Dr. Fothergill wrote a 
letter to the Gentlemen’s Magazine, in which 
he strongly recommended the author of a 
work then under publication, which was to 
be continued in numbers if it should meet 
with encouragement. 

This was a translation of the Scriptures, 
under the title of “Opus in facra Biblia 
elaboratum.” Purver is not named, but 
that he was intended is known by private 
testimony. 

After speaking in high terms of his learn- 
ing, Dr. Fothergill says, “As to his perfect 
character, he is a man of great simplicity of 
manners, regular conduct and a modest re- 
serve ; he is steadily attentive to truth, hates 
falsehood, and has an unconquerable aversion 
to vice; and to crown the portrait, he is not 
only _— benevolent to mankind, but has 
a lively sense of the divine attributes, and a 
peeeet reverence of, and submission to the 

upreme Being.” 

The mode of publication in numbers was 
nt unsuccessful, and soon dropped, yet 

e went on with his translation, which he com- 
pleted after the labor of thirty years. 

He was still unable to publish, nor could 
he find a bookseller who would run the hazard 
of assisting him. At length his friend Dr. 
Fothergill, generously interested, gave him a 
thousand pounds for the copy, and published 
it at his own expense. Purver afterwards 
revised the whole and made considerable 
alterations and corrections for a second edi- 
tion, which has not yet appeared, but the 
MS. remains in the hands of his grandson. 
Purver appears in this great work, a strenuous 
advocate for the antiquity, and even the di- 
vine authority of the Hebrew vowel points. 
He is also a warm asserter of the purity and 
integrity of the Hebrew text, and treats 
those who hold the contrary opinion, with 
great contempt; particularly Dr. Kennicott, 
of whom, and his publication on the state of 
the Hebrew text, he never speaks but with 
the greatest asperity. He has taken very 
considerable pains with the scriptural chro- 
nology, and furnishes his reader with a variety 
of chronological tables. He prefers the He- 
brew chronology in all cases, to the Samari- 
tan and Greek, and has throughout endeavor- 
ed to connect sacred and profane history. His 
version is very literal, but does not always 
prove the judgment or good taste of the author. 
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Thus he says that “The spirit of God 
hovered a top of the waters,” and instead of 
the majestic simplicity and unaffected gran- 
deur of “Let there be light and there was 
light,” he gives us “Let there be light 
which there was accordingly.” Thus his trans- 
lation, though a prodigious work for an in- 
dividual, will rather be used for occasional 
consultation than regular perusal; and 
though it may afford many useful hints, will 
not supply the place of the established trans- 
lation. 

It is to be recollected that Purver was a 
Quaker, and, believing as he did, in their 
leading principles of immediate revelation, it 
was likely that his mind should be turned to 
look for such assistance, on places to which 
he found his own knowledge inadequate. 

He is said, accordingly, when he came to 
passages which were difficult to adapt to the 
context, not unfrequently to retire into a 
room alone, and there to wait for light upon 
the passage in question, and on these occa- 
sions he so far neglected the care of his body, 
as sometimes to sit alone two or three days 
and nights. 

He lived to about the age of seventy-five, 
his decease being in Seventh mo., 1777, at 
Andover, where, in the burial ground of the 
religious society with which he had professed, 
his remains were interred. His widow sur- 
vived him, but a son and daughter died 
before their parents. Hannah, the daughter, 
had been married to Isaac Bell, of London, 
by whom she hada son named John Purver 
Bell, who was brought up by his grandfather. 





For Friends’ Intelligeneer. 
THE MOUNTAINS. 


For ages the mountains have served to illus- 
trate the source of spiritual strength, and & 
more appropriate figure could not have been 
chosen, when it was necessary to give shape 
and form to that which although it is the life 
of all, is itself without form. The prophet 
exclaims, “ Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord,” and again, “I wil} 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help.” 

What do these mountains and hills mean to 
us? Each one of us is conscious of a diver- 
sified surface in his mental and moral estate. 
We have our low lands and our high lands, 
and we are called to “come up higher” out 
of routine and mechanical religion, to an in- 
dividual experience; up from the level of ac- 
cepting another man’s thought to the height 
of personal inspiration, out of the “miry 
clay ” of dogma and the “horrible pit” of 
doubt, up to the mount of transfiguration, 
where comes the blessed assurance of sonship. 


To every one who knows the longing for rest. 4 
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which the purely intellectual and moral can- 
not satisfy, is the invitation given, “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” To know of a certainty 
and by experience, that this me is the spark 
of Heavenly light, and then to implicity trust 
until it is developed into the light that shall 
be the unerring guide, is obeying the call, 
“ Let us go up to the mountain of the Lord.” 
It is not possible to rise above the natural 
without conflict, and this conflict is described 
as the “cross of Christ.” It is discouraging 
especially to the young to feel that this great 
cross stands in the way to the high spiritual 
development which they would seek, and it 
does not fairly represent that which they must 
overcome, for it appears to be a burden too 
great to carry, whereas the requirement is 
equalled by the strength given to meet it. 
Christ being “the wisdom and the power of 
God,” has only blessings to bestow, and the 
cross is altogether on the side of man, his 
opinions, his self-love, and his traditions com- 
bine to torture him, while a full surrender 
would secure peace. There may be with some 
a hesitation to “ seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,” fearing that the need- 
ful things that are promised in addition, will 
not be those which are pleasant and congenial, 
but our natural gifts of mind and of body are 
ours to enjoy, and to use them by the light of 
the higher law will increase rather than di- 


minish our enjoyment. Like the parting of 


clouds over a beautiful landscape and the 
glorious radiance of sunlight flooding the 
scene, will be the illumination of spiritual 
brightness upon the intellectual gifts of man. 
First mo., 1883. W. H. 


smilies 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR MUTUAL DEPENDENCE. 


It is fitting that the units of the family of 
mankind be frequently reminded of their in- 
terdependence and of the essential need of mu- 
tual help in properly carrying on the general 
work of life. 

‘All are members of each one.”’ 

A wonderful tie binds us together, and by 
this tie comes happiness, power and wisdom. 
Upon it depends the progressive advancement 
of man, and if it is broken the individual 
who is detached from his fellow-men must re- 
lapse into a gradually less and less intellect- 
ual life, and tend to return to the primitive 
barbarism from which society has rescued 
him. Happiness is forever inseparable from 
human association. No charms of the natu- 
ral world can give very deep delight to mind 
or heart unless the perfectness and beauty is 
shared and reflected by human sympathy. 
Even intellectual pursuits need for their stim- 
ulus and growth the recognition and assent 








of many minds, and the savant is neyer 80 
happy as when he may unfold to appreciative 
and sympathetic minds the truths that have 
been gleaned in his searchings. 


The power of accomplishment is largely 


dependent upon association. Solitary, great 
possibilities are discerned, but shoulder to 
shoulder and clasped hands are needed before 
the vision of the prophetic soul becomes a 
realization. 


Said Lowell, in the glow of earlier years, 


when the fearless advocates of right and ab- 
solute justice seemed solitary among the gen- 
eral mass of those who consented to cruel 
wrong : 


‘‘Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes, 

They were souls that stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for 
Hurled the contumeilous stone ; 

Stood serene and down the future 
Saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice 
Mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood 
And to God’s supreme design.” 


But the prophet souls in that day (1845) 


were cheered and comforted by an assurance 
that the time must come ere long when a free 
people would cast aside vain expediency for 


righteous principle, and their appeal was to 
the witnesses for the truth, never wanting in 
any age, and hope of the speedy coming of 
the better day made isolation tolerable. Every 
noble utterance, every heroic deed, wakens re- 
sponses in other souls. God’s word, where- 
ever and whenever spoken, never returns to 
him void. 

Wisdom, in its best development, is rarely 
the product of one mind standing apart from 
others. It is the fruit of the ages. That 
which is confirmed by the experience of long 
generations, and to which each generation has 
added somewhat of value, is found to be the 
most precious; and that which the honest 
minds of one age have generally been led to 
assent to, can scarcely be folly. Discussion, 
comparison of views, sympathetic criticism, 
are needed before the best results can be real- 
ized, 

It may be seen that society is essential to 
the joy of life and to its power. Progress 
comes of the mutual helpfulness of mankind, 
nor can we estimate the debt we owe to each 
other. It is surely a duty to give back some- 
thing of help and blessing to the current of 
life that bears us along. A recent writersays 
impressively : 

“All within your circle of influence are 
made braver by your courage, nobler by your 
honesty and faithfulness, more intelligent and 
earnest by your intellectual and moral vigor. 
But if you are striving to get some private 
advantage by doing au isa wrong and a 
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hurt to others, then you are an enemy and a 
plunderer of society. You are forfeiting 
your claim to the large benefits which every 
day brings you from the common life of the 
world.” 

“This common life is made up of just what 
we bring to it as individuals. In proportion 
as we bring purity, earnestness, public spirit, 
the standard of life is elevated. In propor- 
tion as we bring meanness and dishonesty 
and selfishness it is lowered. I am persuaded 
that the reason why the lowest classes of men 
are so low is that the highest are no higher. 
When the best are able to bring a larger con- 
tribution of earnestness and moral power to 
the common life, then the whole mass will be 
raised to a higher plane of living.” 

We ere Christ-like only in proportion as 
we lend a helping hand to every work of love 
within reach, as we strive to lighten every 
burden by bearing a part, and as we give 
cheer and inspiration to the toil, care and 
suffering of life. The service of humanity is 
the service of God. 

First mo. 1883. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


While feeling very much the need of more 
spiritual strength and encouragement, and 
living ‘isolated from ministering friends, our 
beloved organ, the Friends’ Intelligencer, came 
to us last week so replete with valuable 
substance that we could almost feel the pre- 
sence of each contributor, as they gave forth 
in turn to the various exercises of their minds, 
as we have been favored to do in some of our 
good old time Yearly Meetings, where, “each 
one attending to his or her calling,” the 
binding and cementing influence of the Hea- 
venly Father’s love was felt as a precious 
canopy over us—a condition so favorable to 
introversion of mind and self-examination, 
that we may know certainly whether we are 
accepting the guidance which is offered 
through the indwelling of the Divine Spirit, 
enabling us to fulfill our high destiny, that 
the world may be made better by our having 
lived in it. 

If our homes are made more lovely, much 
is gained, for homes compose societies and 
nations. It is the small things that make up 
the great whole in human affairs. 

We also like to see the cause of temperance 
being continually agitated, and hope that the 
good and strong men and women of our 
society that have taken hold of it so earnestly, 
may not grow weary in their efforts, but per- 
severe in their righteous endeavors to stay, at 
least in some measure, the progress of this 
great crying evil of our land. 


The report from the Educational Confer- 
ence, on the subject so a of its consid- 
eration, contained many valuable suggestions. 
A great good may result from bringing it more 
prominently into view, as a need for the right 
mode of teaching has long been felt, though 
there has been a noticeable improvement in 
that avocation all along for many years. To 
the lone traveller on life’s eventful journey, 
with bleeding feet, worn and weary, hunger- 
ing and thirsting for some manifestation of 
divine regard, how comforting! how accep- 
table! how calculated to raise the soul in 
grateful adoration to the great giver of every 
good and perfect gift, would such a visit be 
as was proposed at the late Yearly Meeting 
in Baltimore. Why could Friends not have 
responded unanimously to such a concern? 
O, for more life in our society, more love and 
more earnest endeavor to do all in our power 
to promote peace on earth and good will to men. 

REBECCA M. THOMAS, 
First mo., 1883. Sandy Spring, Md. 
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Lay THE AXE AT THE Root.—None of 
the charities which have lately been devel- 
oped in our great cities have more engaged 
the sympathies of benevolent hearts, than 
that which has undertaken the protection of 
children from the cruelties of those who ought 
to be their loving guardians. According to 
the last report of the Philadelphia Society, it 
is estimated that in this city, accomodations 
are required fur about 2000 children, less 
than two years of age, of the deserted and 
friendless class. Less than 200 are already 
provided for under institutional care, and 
there appear to be sufficient reasons for the 
belief that at least 700 annually perish for 
want of due care. 

But the Society for the prevention of cruelty 
is powerless to make provision for the preser- 
vation of the lives of these —the most helpless 
of created beings. 

What the Society has actually been able 
to accomplish has, however, exceeded the 
expectations of its most sanguine friends. 
There have been placed on file during the 
past year, 924 complaints of cruelty or neglect 
of children, involving the custody or care of 
2172 children. In the investigation of com- 
plaints it was found necessary to procure the 
arrest of 322 persons. 
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Since the institution of this Society in 1877, | already made in favor of libraries and other 
its work appears.to have more than quad- | educational institutions, and it is believed to 


rupled—not, it is certain, because unnatural 
crime is increasing among us, but because it 
is more brought to light by the vigilance of 
the police, and the increased publicity given 
by the press to cases of cruelty and neglect. 
The moral effect of the work of this Society 


_ must be far reaching in its preventiveinfluence. 


But while our great cities see fit to legalize the 
traffic in intoxicating beverages, which brut- 
alize men and make cruel tyrants of persons 
who would otherwise be, perhaps, kindly 
parents, we cannot but plead for the destruc- 
tion of this great source of crime and misery. 

This Society can only alleviate effects, but 
cannot touch the great primal cause of the 
reversal of natural affection and of the vio- 
lence done to helpless infancy and childhood. 
We hope the statements of the Philadelphia 
Society to protect children from cruelty will 
have the effect to rouse public sentiment on 
the subject of the effectual restraint of the 
liquor traffic. Our voters must be convinced 
of the need of action, before they will be will- 
ing to uproot (as they surely can) the evil 
growth from which such terrible fruits are 
gathered. 





Tue Duty on Forergn Booxs.—We find 
an urgent demand is being developed for the 
abolition of the twenty-five per cent. duty on 
foreign books. The import duty on this class 
of goods is no longer needed for revenue, and 
it is at least questionable if, in the interest of 
scholars, books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
should not be placed upon the free list. 

The reasons assigned are, first, that the for- 
eign publications sold in the United States are 
insignificant in quantity ,and wanted mainly by 
scholars who can often ill afford to pay the 
duty. Secondly, foreign publications are 
largely educational. Thirdly, by hindering 
foreign literature from circulating freely in 
our country, we take illiberal ground. Fourth- 
ly, the revenue from this source is small in 
amount, being only about $600,000 per an- 
num. Fifthly, it is inconsistent with the In- 
ternational Postal Treaty, which admits the 
same publications free of duty through the 
mails, which are subject to duty when import- 








be most just not to discriminate against any 
portion of the people in this matter. Seventh- 
ly, all publications printed twenty years ago 


are already admitted free. Eighthly, it is 
claimed that within the last decade, circum- 
stances regarding the relation of American to 


foreign publications have materially changed, 
and the country is now ready for the abolition 
of the duty on books and other printed mat- 
ter. Ninthly, as a protection to American 
industries the duty is no longer required. 
American publications being now able to 
compete with any others and honorable pub- 
lishers will profit rather than lose by the 
change. 

In view of these considerations, the removal 
of the duty on foreign books and printed mat- 
ter is asked for, and we are reminded that in 
this particular we are in the rear of all the 
great civilized countries, which impose no 
duty on books. 

Doubtless the Tariff Commission have 
already given much thought and study to this 
as to other branches of the important subject of 
the safe reduction of taxes, committed to their 
consideration. There are right and left hand 
errors to be guarded against. Sweeping re- 
ductions in tariff duties may depress and ruin 
vast industries which give remunerative em- 
ployment to many thousands of workmen, and 
substitute want and misery for the present 
abounding prosperity which sheds plenty on 
many a humble home in America. 

Our statesmen have need for deep and care- 
ful thought and pure hearts in view of the 
solemn duties which they are about to enter 
upon. 

Woman’s Hospitau oF PHILADELPHIA.— 
North College avenue and Twenty-second 
street. Donation Day. To all those inter- 
ested in sick and suffering women and child- 
ren, the Managers of the Woman’s Hospital 
appeal for aid. More than one-half of the 
patients are received gratuitously, and for 
their support we are mainly dependent upon 
voluntary contributions. 

The house is full, but unless more means 
are speedily provided, we must send many 


ed in bulk. Sixthly, certain concessions are | needy ones away without help. We, there- 
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fore, earnestly solicit donations in money, 
fuel, provisions of all kinds, dry goods, wo- 
men’s underclothing, old linen or muslin, 
medicines, and small vials for use in the dis- 
pensary. 

Any donations will be gratefully received 
by the Managers at the Hospital on Fifth day 
25th inst., after ten o’clock. 








MARRIED. 
POST—HICKS.—On First month 4th, 1883, 
by Friends’ ceremony, at Westbury, L. I., John 
W. Post, to Phebe Hicks, daughter of Stephen 

R. Hicks, of the same place. 





DIED. 
LAMBORN.—Instautly, of paralysis, on 
First-day morning, First mo. 7th, 1883, Anne 
P. Lamborn, in the 56th year of her age; a 
member of Salem, Quarterly Meeting, Ohio. 


LEVIS.—On First mo. 1st, Elizabeth Levis, 
aged 57 years; a member of Darby Monthly 
eeting. 


POST.—On Twelfth mo. 8th, 1882, of pneu- 
monia, after a short illness, Maria Amelia, 
wife of Charles Post, of Glen Cove, L. I. 


SPENSER.—On the twenty-fourth of 
Twelfth month, 1882, of typhoid pneumonia, 
at the residence of her daughter, Susanna L. 
Ruggles, near Emporia, Kansas, Louisa Spen- 
ser, in the 75th year of her age. During an 
illness of ten days she bore her great suffering 
with characteristic patience and resignation. 
She was the wife of the late William Spenser, 
both being consistent members of Centre 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. Her unassuming vir- 
tues and unobtrusive sympathy with the afflic- 
ted, endeared her to all who knew her, while 
her character shone brightest in the family 
circle. 

She strove with persistent energy to instil 
in the minds of her children (two sons and 
ten daughters,) a sacred love of truth and in- 
tegrity, and taught them to listen to and obey 
that inward monitor which would always lead 
them aright. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Life in the Ocean.—It is often queried why 
the forms of life washed up on the shore of 
New Jersey haye so little variety and lack 
the beauty of form and color found in more 
northern latitudes. E. C. Agazzis, in her 
“Seaside Studies,” explains it as follows: 
“South, from Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras, the 
character of the coast changes; it becomes 
more sandy, and though here and there the 
aspect is varied by a rocky promontory or a 
stony beach, yet the general character is flat 
and sandy. ith this new character of the 
shore, the fauna is also greatly modified, and 
it is worthy of remark that while the repre- 
sentative species north of Cape Cod reflect 
the character of animals to the north of them 
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they now begin to represent rather those o 
the Carolina shores. . 

“South of Cape Cod come in a kind of 
Scallop and Periwinkle, very different from 
the larger scallops found on the coast of 
Maine and the British Provinces; our sea- 
urchin is replaced by the Echinocidaris, with 
its few long spines, and an entirely new set 
of Crustacea and Worms make their appear- 
ance On inis more sandy bottom. And here 


we must not forget that not only is the aspect 


of the animal lite changed, as we pass from a 
rock-bound to a sandy coast, but that of the 
vegetation also. 

“The various many-tinted sea-weeds of the 
rocky shore disappear almost entirely, and 
their place is but poorly supplied + the long 
eel-grass, which is almost the only marine 
plant to be found in such a locality. 

“ Beside its more sandy character, the coast 
from Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras is affected 
by the large amount of fresh water poured 
into the sea along its whole line, greatly modi- 
fying the character of the shore animals. 

he Hudson, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, 
the Potomac, the James, the Roanoke, and 
the large estuaries connected with some of 
these rivers give a very peculiar character to 
the shore, and bring down not only a vast 
supply of fresh water but also a large quan- 
tity of detritus of all sorts from the land. 
Under these circumstances life would be im- 
possible for many of the animals which live 
farther north. 

“The only locality on the North Atlantic 
shores, where the conditions are somewhat sim- 
ilar, is at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
that great drainage-bed through which the 
Canadian lakes empty theirsuperfluous waters 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence.” 


From The Sower. 
HAPPY HOMES. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

“The reason men form government, and 
the object for which government is to be sus- 
tained, is that men may live in happy homes.” 

So is it that when the prodigal son comes 
to himself after the infatuation of self-wrought 
exile, the sign that he has come to himself is 
that from all these wanderings of the thought 
he returns home. 

Might we not, then, find place for more 
thorough study than people are apt to make, 
as to the duty and method of making homes 
and maintaining homes, so that they may 
show the kingdom of God on earth most dis- 
tinctly and most often? While you spend 
several years of a boy’s life in teaching him 
how to write Greek badly, and how to write 
Latin badly, and how to speak French badly, 
—not forgetting the art of finding the great- 
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est common denomjnator of two fractions, — 
might you not seriously and thoughtfully, as 
part of the regular training you give him, 
occupy his mind with thoughts and his life 
with habits which should tend directly and 
intentionally towards his power to make 
home happy, now he is a boy and when he 
shall be a man? People who make platform 
speeches or who write in the newspaper to 
show that women ought not to have the suf- 
frage, spend much time in showing that it is 
women’s business to make home happy. So 
it is. But it is just as much men’s business 
to make home happy as it is the business of 
women. Of both, this is by far the most 
important business that they have in hand. 
Special political duties are as nothing ; their 
special duties as church-members are as no- 
thing,; their success in their shops or at the 
bench is as nothing, compared with duty and 
success in making home to be bright and 
peppy as the very kingdom of the Living 
od. 





And I take this occasion to speak of this 
paramount duty, not so much because I ex- 
pect in half an hour to go into the details of 
a duty to which, as I say, all life should be 
oe as because I think I can, in half an 

our, point out some of the tendencies of 
modern life which confound us and thwart 
us in the discharge of these duties regarding 
home. 

For there are two diverse temptations 

ressing us always. On the one hand, the 
individualizing folly of our time, and the 
pretence that a man is to live for himself 
alone and to die for himself alone, hurts 
homes, and turns men away from their duties 
there. And quite on the other side of the 
dial-plate, all theories of communism or so- 
cialism which want to reform the human race 
en masse have a tendency, in their way, also 
to discourage the simple and matter-of-fact 
people who find heaven nearest, and God, in 
the comforts of their own fireside. 

Of the first of these two follies, I speak 
more briefly. 

A thoughtful, conscientious boy leaves his 
old home in the country, and comes to live 
his life-work in Boston. Let us suppose it is 
not very hard work. Heis to be at the office 
at eight every morning,—he is to do what 
he is told to do,—he is to put things up when 
the firm go away,—to lock up at half-past 
three,—and then he is free. “ Bed-time need 
not come till eleven,” he says; “and here are 
seven hours and a half all my own. No wood 
to split, no horses or cows to feed, no children 
to bother me, no neighbors to come in and 
talk. Seven and a half hours to read, to go 
to the theatre, to practice on the piano, to do 
just what I choose.” An account almost 
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boundless to draw upon, in the bank almost 
infinite of a boy’s resources for amusement, 
pleasures, and life! 

Yes; and I know nothing pleasanter than 
to see that fine young fellow the first evening 
he spends at the reading room, or the second. 
I like to see him dip into the Spectator or the 
Graphic, and even try his maiden French on 
some French review. ... But when music 
hall, theatre and reading room are each an 
old story to him,—when he has to try hard 
to persuade himself that this lonely enjoy- 
ment of entertainment, provided by method 
and vote for him, makes up as “ good a time” 
as came, without being provided, by the great. 
open fireplace at home,—when I see that 
sense coming over my boy’s face and life, then 
I see that he too is learning that no man lives 
for himself and no man dies for himself. 
see he is learning the folly of mere self-culture, 
the folly of mere self-amusement, the folly of 
mere self in any form. In an experience as 
simple as that, he has learned, even granting 
that he has been tempted into no excesses and 
has drifted into no vices,—he has learned that 
for enjoyment, for culture, and for all true 
life, there is no place like home. And I 
think one of the most charming things you 
see in life, is the fond effort such a youngster 
makes to reproduce home within the four 
walls of his lodging-room ; when he begins to 
hang his pictures there, and to determine that. 
it shall not look like a barrack; when he 
cares for the books on the table, for the neat- 
ness of the arrangement, and for anything 
else by which he may please some other lonely 
boy, and invite him in, that they may spend 
one evening, not in the reading-room, not at the 
Union, not at the theatre, but in a place which 
seems like home. The sweet potato badly 
baked in the embers, or the oysters stewing 
and burning a little on the hob, in a boy’s 
poor efforts at cookery, all speak well for the 
exile who, with the meanest resources, is try- 
ing to provide himselfa home. . . . . -~ 

ut the other danger presses even more 
severely. It comes in, in our passion to do 
things on the large scale. We are really 
tempted to think that just as a railroad cor- 
poration can carry freight and passengers 
better than a man driving a horse, so we can 
contrive great organizations, which shall do 
the work of home better than the father, the 
mother, and the child can. . . . .. - 

Our great public school system, for in- 
stance, because it is large, is blindly 
requested to accept and discharge duties 
which belong at home, and for which home 
has all the advantages. You are told that a 
public school teacher ought to train her chil- 
dren in good manners. So she ouyht, if they 
are unmannerly. But the home is disgraced 
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which has sent unmannerly children to school. 
It is precisely as the public school is made to 
teach the children to sew,—not because that 
is a good place for them to learn, but because 
this teaching is neglected at home, which is 
the best place to learn. So you find your 
boys unhandy: they cannot drive a nail or 
push a plane, as every Yankee boy could do 
a hundred years ago, and you are forced to 
propose industrial schools where boys shall 
taught to use a hammer and a screw- 
driver. We had an intelligent and accom- 
plished lady come to our church a few years 
ago and spend an hour and a half explaining 
to us that there ought to be colleges for 
women, in which they should be taught how 
to make bread, how to broil a steak, and even 
how to amuse a child, and how to set a table. 
As if there were any place wherea girl could 
learn any such thing, nearly as well as she 
could learn it, if she chose, under the hum- 
blest roof in America! . . . And the 
habit shows itself, perhaps in its most painful 
form, when you are finally told that you must 
rovide amusements on a large scale for 
jaded children, because their home pleasures 
do not satisfy them now. Where it is true 
that you ought to do this,—and it sometimes 
is true,—it is because you are dealing with 
the lowest and most degraded social orders. 
When you do have to provide for the Wed- 
nesday and Saturday half-holiday of a horde 
of children, when you have to see that their 
evenings are spent in your chapel lest they 
should be wasted in riot in your streets, it is 
because you are dealing with the most de- 
graded orders of human society. For sub- 
stantial amusement, as well as for fundamental 
education, it is true that there is no place like 
home. 

So essential are such influences of home, 
for the formation of all character, that they 
are to be considered gravely in legislation, 
and in all other social economy. In the 
Swiss system of watch-making, the workman 
does his part at home, and brings it to the 
shop, where it is fitted to other parts which 
may have been made in other homes. In the 
American system, the workman and the work- 
woman come to the shop to work their ten 
hours, leaving their children to the chances 
of the district school. The American system 
may prove the best for watches,—but the 
Swiss system is the best for children. It is said 
that in old Paris, the ingenious French arti- 
san lived near the place of his work, near the 
shop where his work was sold. The artisans 
of Paris were scattered in all parts of Paris. 
It is said that the immense avenues and bou- 
levards of the third Napoleon drove men 
from such homes, to live together as they 
could in crcwded barracks on Montmartre and 


in Belleville. It is said that to such crowd- 
ing we owe the excesses and madness of the 
Commune. I am not certain as to the facts; 
but from such facts, whenever they are true, 
such a result must follow. So you would 
find it hard to improve the condition, for 
health, for morals and for personal culture, 
of the New England family of half a century 
ago, where every boy and every girl had 
home work to do,—at the wheel, at the loom, 
in the barn, in the wood-shed, in the dairy, 
or in the kitchen,—by any of the devices of 
the over-praised division of labor. And all 
such considerations are to be borne in mind 
in all legislation which affects the condition 
of labor. 

For myself, I have little doubt that the 
greatest political question of all, the question 
on which government rests, will be decided by 
reference direct tothe home. I donot believe 
that the suffrage, in the long run, will be con- 
ceded to every man over twenty-one years of 
age. Our American experiment in this line is 
a novelty,and anovelty not remarkably suc- 
cessful. Nor do I believe that the suffrage is 
to be doled out by property as it used to be 
in England, and was for centuries in Rome. 
The suffrage belongs to those who have a 
vital interest in the preservation of the social 
or organic life of the State; who have some- 
thing to lose if the State is badly ruled. That 
is to say, the suffrage belongs especially to 
people who have established homes; and it 
is my belief that to a homestead suffrage the 
free nations of the world will ultimately 
recur. 

Now, when we apply to all this the eternal 
question, “ What shall we do about it ?” the 
immediate answer is, that all of us, children 
as well as men and women, are to make home 
as happy as we can,so that it may be as 
strong as may be against whatever counter- 
poises or counter-powers threaten it in our 
times. That was a wise remark of a wise 
woman, who said she counted the battle of 
life won, if, at fifteen, her children preferred 
their home to any other place in the world,— 
a remark not true without exceptions, but to 
be trusted a great way. Now, you do not get 
such homes as that involves by singing 
“Sweet Home” in chorus, by listening to 
sermons about home, or, in general, without 
some effort,—yes, and some sacrifice. ; 

All boys and girls, as they grow up, sup- 

ose, I think, that this undefined charm of 

ome comes quite of course, and that nobody 
has cared for it or has thought of it. If itis 
not around their young lives, the poor crea- 
tures hardly know what they have lost. If 
it is around them, they take it without a 
thought,—as they take health and air and 
sunshine. What I am saying, I am saying 
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to such boys and girls to remind them that 
this is not of course. The home is wretched 
where the father appears only for a hurried 
meal, while he seeks his life elsewhere; or 
from which the mother escapes as it were a 
pest-house, leaving her children to themselves 
or to her servants. If home is the kingdom 
of God,—and the kingdom of God home may 
be,—it is because the spirit of God is there. 
It is because the woman who is the queen of 
that home makes home the centre of her 
thought, her hope, and her prayer; it is be- 
cause the man who has sworn to love her, to 
honor her, and to cherish her knows that he 
but keeps his oath by making her home and 
his home glad, cheerful and beautiful, because 
he does not neglect it and desert it. To those 
two there grow up children who know that 
the noblest duty is the duty next their hand ; 
who are glad to surprise their mother with a 
new pleasure, or to relieve her from some old 
care; children who find their father their 
best companion, and who have no secret from 
him of boyhood’s or girlhood’s joys or sor- 
rows. The original trinity—the trinity from 
which all scholastic and ecclesiastical trini- 
ties were borrowed—is the sacred trinity of 

‘ the father, the mother, and the child,—one in 
three, and three in one. It is a life undi- 
vided, a life only perfect when each shares 
with each, each is intertwined with each, and 
each sustains all, “that they may be made 
perfect in one.” 

In the last interview of the Saviour with 
the twelve, at the moment when he drew far- 
thest the veil which separated this world from 
the other, he did so by saying: “In my 
father’s house are many homes.” ‘This phrase 
most precisely expresses his meaning, which 
the stately word “mansion” of our Bibles 
hardly conveys. Heaven, when we pass from 
earth, will be a life of homes. Not in one 
utterance, but in a hundred, has he made the 
other statement, which is the converse of this: 
We need not wait till we die to enter that 
heaven. No! the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand; it is here and now. Faith, hope, and 
love, the greatest of the three, make heaven, 
wherever faith and hope and love combine; 
and to man or woman, or child, there is a 
present certainty and present enjoyment of 
the very heaven of God,—he does not say a 

~ foretaste of it, he says there is the present re- 
ality,—in a faithful, hopeful, loving Home. 


THE EUROPEAN FLOODS. 

The floods which have for several months 
been drowning various parts of Europe haye 
been unprecedented in volume and destruc- 
tiveness. The devastation began in Lombardy, 
where the plains are overflowed nearly 
every year since the southern slopes of the 
Alps have been stripped of protecting forests. 
The streams which head in the Appenines 
also swell into torrents every season, and gov- 
ernment engineers find occasion to use alk 
their skill in building dykes and opening arti- 
ficial channels. But the problem grows more 
difficult every year as the mountain slopes are 
gullied oxi iol the river beds filled up. The 
Po has gradually been lifted up above the 
plain, and a broken dike, even when the 
water is low, will turn miles of cultivated 
fields into one vast lake. During the autumn, 
rains were unusually abundant, and structures 
which had stood for centuries were torn away 
by the rushing water. The peril of drowning: 
was followed by fears of starvation from the 
destruction of the crops. A deposit of stones 
and mud, in many places a foot thick, was 
spread over miles of farms and gardens, con- 
verting fertile fields into barren wastes. 

This devastation was repeated later in 
France and Austria, and now from the val- 
ley of the Rhine come tidings of a destruc- 
tion more sweeping and a distress unprece- 
dented. The most alarming consideration in 
the case is that each flood makes the next one 
easier. Every freshet lays bare a large area 
of rock upon the mountain slopes. The soil 
remaining grows thinner and less absorptive 
and the water will continueto flow down more 
swiftly until the thin skin of the earth is 
stripped clean from the rock skeleton of the 
mountains, justas the white bonesof the hills of 
Palestine now glitter in the hot sun where the 
slopes were once clad with olive groves and 
vineyards. The degradation goes steadily 
forward. The “everlasting hills” crumble 
into powder and are swept down to build up 
new plains, just as the Alps themselves have 
been built from the destruction of older 
mountains. The only safeguard against this 
sudden and dangerous disintegration is a 
growth of old forest on the mountains. This 
is well known in Europe, and the various gov-- 
ernments have planted hundreds of square 
miles of trees for this verv purpose. But the 
remedy was not begun early enough. It will 
require centuries to clothe the Alps as they 
once were clad—for it is not trees only that 
are needed, but the thick coating of leaf 
mould and other porous matter which soaks 
up the rain or melting snow and delivers it 
slowly to the deep reservoirs and fountains of 
the springs. : 
| In the seventh report of the Adirondack. 




































MepirativeE self-knowledge is the true 
school of reverence, of sympathy, of hope, 
and of immovable humility, for there we see, 
side by side, what we are and what we ought 
to be; for there, too, we meet, spirit to spirit, 
the Almighty Holiness that lifts us to Him- 
self.— Martineau. 
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survey it is stated that the “duff” in the 
spruce woods of that region is often four feet 
thick. This “duff” is composed of decayed 
wood, bark, needles, cones and mosses, and 
holds water like a sponge. The valley of the 
Rhine would not be filled with water to-da 
if a coating of “duff” three orfour feet thic 
were spread over the slopes drained by its 
tributaries ; but this protection is the accu- 
mulation of centuries, and no zeal in tree- 

lanting or culture can hasten its appearance. 
t is this which makes primeval forest so val- 
uable. As the spruce woods are cleared in 
the Adirondacks this “duff,” lying open to 
the sun, soon becomes absolutely dry, and 
the first fire flashes through it as if it were 
tinder. A new growth of wood may sprout 
and grow, but the soil is not secure against 
erosion, and a part of the mountain will be 
swept into the Hudson with every freshet, 
until the matted leaves of many years are 
spread over it and held fast by the roots 
of undershrubs. If we would escape the 
certainty of floods more destructive than 
those from which Europe is now suffering— 
more destructive because our rivers are lar- 
ger and the basins they drain more spacious 
—positive measures for the preservation of 
our forests must be undertaken immediately. 
Congress should create a commission without 
delay to examine the government lands at the 
heads'of the great Western rivers and designate 
suitable areas to be held in suitable forests. 
Our own Legislature will fail to meet one of 
its plainest duties if it takes no steps to save 
the Hudson by securing the so-called Wilder- 
ness, whose lakes and springs are.of such vital 
importance to the welfare of the city and 
State-—New York Tribune. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE VOICE. 


Not now from Zion’s mount alone, 
In thunder comes the Word, 

Not now amid the Druid oaks, 
Are the dread murmurings heard. 


Not now behind the Temple’s veil, 
Alone, can God be found, 

Not now among Judea’s hills 
Alone is holy ground. 


But wheresoe’er the heart of man 
In humble silence bows, 

Be it with reverence or praise, 
Or penitential vows. 


’Tis there the still small voice within 
Speaks to the troubled soul, 

And o’er the sore and bleeding heart 
The waves of healing roll. 


Akron, Ohio. E. N. HARNED. 





A LADY’S REMONSTRANCE WITH THE QUEEN. 
A Devonshire lady has, in the following 
lines, addressed a remonstrance to Queen Vic- 
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toria, on her manifest love of militarism, as 
afresh observed on the occasion of the recent 
grand review in St. James’s Park, London: 


Oh, Queen, who sittest on a mighty throne, 

And rulest many nations, peoples, tongues ; 

From the high seat of kings incline thine ear, 

And listen to the lowly voice of one 

"2 pleadeth with thee. Thou hast sorrow 
elt, 

And knowing what it is thyself to lose 

Husband and child—how canst thou glorify 

War’s bloody Moloch? Granted that it were 

A dire necessity that men should kill 

Each other on the fratricidal field, 

Is a gay pageant a fit welcome home 

For actors in an awful ep 

If honors given by a royal hand 

Are fit rewards for men who serve the state 

By killing so-called enemies—why then 

The hangman, Law’s stern executioner, 

Should wear a decoration on his breast, 

Pinned on by royal fingers, since he rids 

The state of proven foes of Law and Right. 


The pomp and glitter of false glory hide 

From thoughtless eyes the dread reality ; 

But to his inner vision who can see 

Beneath the tinsel surface, what ap 

Stark, mangled heaps of that whic 
men,— 

Husbands and fathers—sons and brothers— 
slain 

By horrid hail of cruel shot and shell, 

Or bayonetted in the deadly charge, 

Or pierced with hideous sword-thrusts, while 
the hearts 

Of those who loved them even as thou, O 


Queen, 

Didst love thy Dead, are filled with anguish 
now, 

For those who will come homeward never- 
more. 


O Queen beloved and honored! we rejoice 
That thou couldst give thy glad, maternal kiss 
Unto thy son returned; but other sons 

Have fallen in dreadful death and come no 


ars ? 
once was 


more. 

While Egy t’s dusky children strew her land 

——— by thousands: let thy mother’s 
eart 

Teach thee to look with sad and shuddering 


eyes 
E’en on the pageantry of mimic war. 


But what if War be wrong? by Christ forbid 

For ever to his followers? His Name 

Is on the Nation’s lip, and thou, O Queen, 

Dost claim to be His servant; and if He 

Who came to save men’s lives and not destroy, 

Who bids us overcome all ill with good, 

And love our enemies—if HE doth war 

Prohibit, then the splendor of reviews 

Is hateful in His sight; and graceful words 

Of queenly pride and praise, addressed to men 

Fresh from red fields of carnage, sadly fall 

Upon his ear who is the Prince of Peace. 

He too is King of Kings, and thou dost own 

Thyself His subject; wilt thou not then seek 

In oe great thing to know thy Sovereign’s 
will? 

Wilt thou not search his Statute Book to learn 

‘‘The manner of His Kingdom,’’ — -_. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 


The Philadelphia Board of Health have 
published the following, in regard to this much 
to be dreaded disease. 

“ Recent investigations having proved that 
the poison of diphtheria is portable, commu- 
nicable by infection, and capable of repro- 
ducing itself outside of the human body, 
diphtheria must now be ranked as both a con- 
tagious and infectious disease. The following 
rules are therefore more imperative than ever 
before : 

“Every person known to be sick with 
_ diphtheria should be promptly and effectually 
isolated from the public. Children residing 
in a house where there is a case of diphtheria 
should not be permitted to attend school. 

“ When a case of diphtheria is fully devel- 
oped, the same precautions in regard to free 
ventilation, disposal and disinfection of dis- 
charges, bed or body linen, and so forth, iso- 
lation during convalescence (or management 
of the corpse should death unfortunately oc- 
cur), etc,, etc., ought to be enforced, which 
have already been recommended in regard to 
small-pox. 

“It is particularly important that persons 
whose throats are tender or sore from any 
cause should avoid possible exposure to the 
contagion of diphtheria. Children under ten 
years of age are in much greater danger of 
taking the disease, and after they do take it 
of dying from it, than are grown persons. 
But adults are not exempt, and mild cases in 
them may cause whole series of fatal attacks 
among children. 

“ Numerous instances are recorded where 
the contagion of diphtheria has retained its 
virulence for weeks or months, in cesspools, 
heaps of decaying vegetable matter, damp 
walls, etc.,and been carried for long distances 
in clothing, in sewers, in waste pipes from 
stationary washstands and in other conduits. 
Hence all sewer connections and other car- 
riers of filth should be well ventilated and 
disinfected, and children particularly should 
not be allowed to breathe the air of any water- 
closet, cesspool or sewer into which discharges 
from patients sick with diphtheria have en- 
tered, nor to drink water or milk which has 
been exposed to such air. 

“Beware of any person who has a sore 
throat; do not kiss such a person or take his 
or her breath; do not drink from the same 
cup, blow the same whistle, nor put his pen- 
cil or pen into your mouth. 

“Do not wear nor handle clothing which 


has been worn by a person during sickness or 


convalesence from diphtheria.” 


——————<9 


RELIGION is ascent through conscience to 


God.— Martineau. 































UNARMED SAFETY. 
About two years ago a young man, Mr. 


Thompson, was sent by a society in England 
to explore some of the countries of the inte- 
rior of Africa. He took about 150 natives 
of the East coast country with him to carry 
the luggage and provisions of the expedition, 
although he traveled through regions where 
the slave traders had been, and where most 
people would have thought that the lives of 
the whole party were in deadly peril; yet it 
was their leader’s boast, when he returned 
safely to the coast, that neither he nor his 
men had fired a pistol ora gun at any man. 
At one’place, where he was proceeding through 
a forest in advance of his men, loud outcries 
were suddenly heard, and a large number of 
angry men of some wild tribe hurried toward 
him in a threatening manner. 
raised his bow and was about to shoot him 
with a poisoned arrow, but Mr. Thompson 
showing him that he carried no weapon, ad- 
vanced toward him with open hand, saying 
that he was his friend. So they all went 
peaceably to the village of the natives and 
were treated by them in the kindest manner. 


One of them 


J. W. LEeEps. 





Two ladies of New York have been turning 


thedesert intoa garden onCherry street. They 
took two high houses of great depth, of the 


worst possible tenement house description, in- 
closing within their walls the accumulated dirt 
of years and packed from cellar to roof with 
miserable human beings who lived in filth, foul 
air,and general uncleanness. No more discour- 
aging buildings could have been found in the 
city, either onfaccount of their intrinsic bad- 
ness, or their vile associations ; the place was 
a bedlam at night, when it became the resort 
of the vilest criminals in the city. The energy, 
good sense, and philanthropy of two women 
have wrought on these premises a revolution 
so complete that persons who once knew the 
buildings would hardly know them now. 
Halls and stairs are kept thoroughly clean ; 
each window has its full complement of 
glass; the rooms are in excellent repair, and 
although six hundred people live under the 
roofs there is no drunkenness, fighting, or dis- 
order of any kind. A room fitted up as a 
school-room is occupied once or twicea week by 
the children of the tenants, who are instructed 
in sewing, the rents are paid promptly, and 
the fact is again proven that wise philan- 
thropy is also good business policy. 


ALL beauty is heightened by unity and 
simplicity, as is everything which we do and 
say ; for whatever is great in itself is elevated 
when executed and uttered with simplicity,— 
Winckelmann. 
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On the morning of the 11th inst. an earth- 
quake was felt throughout Southern Illinois, 
and the shock extended into Kentucky. 


DuRING the twelve months which ended 
on September 31st, 1882, there arrived in Can- 
ada 175,418 persons, of whom 76,728 went to 
the United States. 


On the 6th instant the Inman line steamer 
City of Brussels, Captain Land, from New 
York December 28 for Liverpool, was run 
down in the Channel by a Glasgow steamer 
during a fog, and ten persons were drowned, 
two of whom were passengers. 


MATTHEW FRANKLIN WHITTIER, aged 
seventy years, only brother of John G. Whit- 
tier, the poet, died in East Boston on the 7th 
inst. He had been a clerk in the Boston Cus- 
tom-house, and was the author of the famous 
‘* Ethan Spike Letter.”’ 


A SEVERE electric storm, accompanied by a 
wind having a velocity of 60 miles an hour, 
raged at Denver, Colorado, on the twelfth in- 
stant. Several buildings were unroofed, un- 
finished buildings were wrecked, and an elec- 
tric light tower, 185 feet high, blown down. 


THE Mint in this city, for some time past, 
has been coining daily about $5000 worth of 
the new five-cent nickel pieces approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury upon the recom- 
mendation of Colonel A. Loudon Snowden. 
The time for their issue has been postponed 
for a few days. 


EARLY on the morning of the 10th inst. the 
Newhall House, a six-story hotel, at the cor- 
ner of Michigan street and Broadway, in Mil- 
waukee, was destroyed by fire. Nearly 60 per- 
sons perished in the flames or were killed by 
jumping from the windows, and about thirty 
others were injured, of whom several may not 
recover. The hotel was built in 1857. On the 
ground floor were the Manufacturers’ Bank 
and a number of stores and offices, and the 
loss on prepetty will reach several hundred 
thousand dollars. The building had long been 
regarded as a “death-trap.’’ Several of the 
unfortunates who jumped from the hotel win- 
dows “ rebounded from the telegraph’ wires, a 
poecs mass of which surrounded the two 

ronts of the building.”’ 


REPORTS continue to be received from the 
districts which have suffered from the floods 
in Europe. A telegram from Berlin dated on 
the 11th inst. states: ‘‘The extent of the 
flooded country in the Middle Rhine districts, 
exclusive of the tributaries of that river, is 
computed at nearly half as large again as the 
Lake Constance. The King of Bavaria has 
given asecond 10,000 marks for the relief of his 
distressed subjects.”’ 


Pestu, Jan. 11.—Throughout the flooded 
districts of Hungary there will certainly be a 
famine unless assistance is prompt. 


RAAB, Hungary, Jan. 11.—Soldiers have been 
placed along the dykes to prevent the people 
from returning to their homes over the dan- 
gerous ice. The repairing of the dykes has 
been impossible since the frost set in. 
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VIENNA, Jan. 11.—A portion of the city of 
Grau, on the Danube, is flooded. Eleven 
houses have been demolished. 





NOTICES. 
HISTORICAL LECTURES. 


John Lord, LL. D., proposes to deliver twen- 
ty-five lectures on the ‘“ Beacon Lights of 
History,” from Julius Czesar to Napoleon, at 
Association Hall, Philadelphia. The lectures 
will be given at 12 M. on each Second and 
Fifth-days (except Third mo. 15th), beginning 
First mo. llth. Tickets, $10 for the course ; 
50 cents for a single lecture; obtainable at 
Gould & Fischer’s, 1210 Chestnut street. 





FAIRHILL MEETING. 


First-day, First mo. 21st, 3 P.M., at Friends’ 
Home for Children, 3401 Germantown avenue, 
which now being clear of contagious disease, 
the general attendance of Friends is invited. 
Eighth street cars pass the place; Fifteenth 
street cars to Broad and Rising Sun lane, 
about a square distant. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE. 


A conference will be held by the Committee 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on Temper- 
ance, atGreen street Meeting House, on Sixth- 
day, First mo. 26th, 1883, at 8 P.M. All are 
invited. : 

The Committee for Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, are requested to meet in the School 
House adjoining, at 7} P.M. 

HENRY T. CHILD, Clerk. 
THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 
will hold the second conference with teachers 
and others interested on Seventh-day, Second 
mo. 8d, 1888, at 10 o’clock, at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia. 

The subjects for consideration are: 

1st. What are the best methods of teaching 
the correct use of the English language: 

Tllustration by classes from two different 
schools. 

2d. Geographical moulding by a class. 

3d. Whatare the duties of school committees 
and teachers in regard to the religious train- 
ing of the pupils, and in inculeating the 
principles as held by Friends? 

Wma. WADE GRIscoMm, Clerk. 


The following subscriptions have been re- 
ceived by the Treasurer of Fair Hill Meeting- 
house fund since last report: 


Thos. E. Longshore .... ........-+++ . $25 00 
PERMA TD. TIOMMTIORC, «2.02-000r0000000900 0000 25 00 
S. Raymond Roberts..........sceccseeeeeeeeeees 25 00 
BREE TE OIIIG00000.00000000c0ccccccccvccceee 5 00 
BE WW . TORMGOR 2000000000ccscccccccc00s ssecceese 5 00 
DONG, RERMODOK oscscsecs ccosccessccnsesccosee 10 00 
De. Fannd Cems y o00ccccccccessevsescccccsscccceccess 15 00 


SPENCER RoBERTs, Zreasurer. 
421 N. Sixth street, Phila, 


As we go to press information is received 
that the entire sum needed to complete Swarth- 
more College has been made up. 


